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A WORLD IN DEBT 
By Freeman Tilden 


An explosion in the field of political economy! The most lucid and straight. 
forward book on economics since Stuart Chase first proved that the subject could 
be handled painlessly. $2.50. 


A PLACE IN THE COUNTRY 
By Dwight Farnham 


The story of the acquisition and improvement of an old Connecticut farm, told 
with great relish and with inimitable humor. Illustrated. $2.50. 


YOU'RE PAYING FOR IT! GYPSY FIDDLER 
A Guide to Graft By “Petulengro” 
By Charles Harris Garrigues This is the autobiography of a true Gypsy, 


an untrammelled individualist whose activi- 
ties have ranged from fiddling at country 
fairs to conducting prominent London or- 
chestras. Packed with movement, color and 
adventure and excellently written, it pictures 
a bizarre and alien world. $2.50. 


This well known newspaper man set him- 
self to produce a guide for young politicians 
and business men, a sort of pass-key to the 
public purse. The book’s tone of quiet sar- 
casm is well sustained and serves as an 
excellent vehicle to bring home to the 
reader the corruption of our political 
system. $2.00. 

TYROLEAN JUNE 


PORTRAIT OF A PEOPLE: By Nina Murdoch 
Croatia Today The record of a summer holiday in 
By Dorothea Orr Austrian Tyrol—a cheerful, inquisitive, 


s . meandering kind of book, full of life, sound 
—_ suthor has succeeded in capturing sense, and a great capacity for enjoyment. 
the picturesque charm of the country and Illustrated. $3.00 


people of this little-known region of Europe. 
Illustrated. $2.50. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERIES 


Twenty informative and_ inexpensive 
books on all phases of human health, some 

This expert flying ace with the aid of completely revised, some published for the 
scientifically exact drawings explains every- first time. Written by authorities and edited 
thing — from the basic principles of flight, by the National Health Council. 35c per 
to advanced aerobatics. $2.00. volume. 


YOUR WINGS 
By Assen Jordanoff 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Regional Library Service: What Does It Offer 
the Special Librarian? 


By Thelma Jackman 
Municipal Reference Library, Los Angeles 


EGIONAL planning for libraries is 
the most recent trend in the de- 
yelopment of library service. The ‘‘re- 
gion” has been defined by Gordon Whit- 
nall as ‘‘an area reasonably compact and 
possessing common interests in certain 
broad social, economic and _ physical 
problems.”! The term as applied to li- 
braries was first used to express the idea 
of service by a public library system to 
adjacent rural communities; later to 
counties as a whole, and now, in its en- 
larged concept, to groups of adjacent and 
contiguous counties or sections thereof. 
In fact, regional library service means 
service to a certain region more or less 
undefined and unlimited in size; hence, it 
becomes a vision of service of the great- 
est good to the greatest number, as one 
writer expresses it.? 


Special Libraries 

The plan of regional service is com- 
monly applied to public libraries, but it 
need not refer exclusively to them. The 
advantages of the regional plan are easily 
adaptable to libraries engaged in spe- 
tialized services such as banking, medi- 
cine, law, public utilities and institutions 
of a similar character. The idea is too 


} Worthwhile and the opportunities too 


‘Whitnall, Gordon. Regional library administration. 
University of Southern California School of Government. 
Institute for librarians. Proc. 1935. p. 70-72. 

*Beardley, A. S. Opportunities for regional service. Na- 


_ of State Libraries. Proc. and papers, 1934-35. 
dD. 





great to confine them exclusively to pub- 
lic libraries. 

There is something intriguing about 
the possibilities of the functioning of a 
large urban region as a single research 
unit in which the collections of many 
special libraries will supplement the 
more general ones of the public and uni- 
versity libraries. Mr. McColvin, Libra- 
rian of Hamstead, England, says that 
“The keynote of present day librarian- 
ship is to see that those who, for any 
reason, want definite books of a particu- 
lar subject shall obtain them.’* Let 
public, university and special libraries 
unite to make this ideal possible; and the 
special library must join in the move- 
ment, for while libraries in business and 
professional organizations hang back in 
indifference their importance as research 
units will fail to increase as the unified 
collections will take on magnitude and 
importance. 

There is a positive need for some unify- 
ing agency which will make the most of 
the resources at hand and tie together the 
diversified library facilities of the large 
urban areas. Special libraries located 
within the limits of a region are the very 
best type of organization to enter into 
some form of agreement for codperation. 
Miss Manley suggests that the objective 
of such a plan may be the development of 


* McColvin, L. R. Specialization and information. Lib. 
rec. Winter '34. p. 329-36. 
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complete facility in the use of informa- 
tion sources so that the wealth of [exist- 
ing] data shall be employed to the fullest 
extent.* There is material in the many 
collections in private organizations which 
has value and could be made available 
to the general researcher. The chief con- 
tribution of the special library collection 
to a regional scheme lies in its source and 
manuscript materials and its expensive 
and rare book items of a specialized na- 
ture. 


Cooperative Enterprises in 
Southern California 

In Southern California there have been 
various codperative enterprises which 
will form a basis for further efforts. The 
first of these was the production of a 
Union List of Periodicals in Libraries of 
Southern California first issued in 1925 
and revised in 1931. Twenty-four libra- 
ries contributed their holdings to the 
first edition and eleven more were added 
to the second. The work of compiling and 
editing the publication was the volun- 
tary contribution of a group of members 
of the Southern California Chapter of the 
Special Libraries Association. 

In 1929 Mr. Kerr, Librarian of Clare- 
mont colleges collaborating with Miss 
Alice Coldren, Reference Librarian of the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
compiled a mimeographed list of Special 
resources of Southern Colleges and Uni- 
versity Libraries. Part 2 of list is classified 
by subject and indexes special holdings. 

In 1932 a codperative undertaking was 
started with the appointment by the 
President of the Sixth District of the 
California Library Association of a Local 
Documents Committee which was to com- 
pile a ‘“‘ Union List of Local Documents in 
Libraries of Southern California.” Last 
November, 1935, this union list was 
ready for sale and represents a true co- 


4 Manley, Marian C. Regional promotion of information 
sources and their use. Special libraries, 27:75-78. Mr. ‘36. 
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operative effort on the part of the libra. 
rians of the District. Demands for addj. 
tional copies have made it necessary to 
reprint the publication, which is for gale 
at a price of $2.00. 

At the Sixth District meeting of the 
California Library Association in No. 
vember, 1935, the District President was 
authorized to appoint a Coérdinating 
Committee on Union List of Serials jn 
Libraries of Southern California. The 
personnel of this committee represents 
county and city public libraries, college 
and university libraries, business, tech. 
nical and historical libraries and has as 
its aim to collect, compile and publish a 
list of all titles of serial publications 
(newspapers, periodicals, governmental 
documents and other publications issued 
at regular intervals by professional, 
philanthropic and business groups), to- 
gether with a statement of the files 
available in approximately 80 to 90 in- 
stitutions of Southern California. The 
purpose of the undertaking as stated by 
its first Chairman, Miss Josephine B. 
Hollingsworth, is (1) to survey the re- 
sources of Southern California libraries 
in the field of historical, social, economic 
and technical research so as to assist 
librarians, through the consolidation of 
broken files and the elimination of un- 
necessary duplication, to build up files of 
serials suitable to their locality and pur- 
pose, (2) to enable investigators and 
students to locate desired publications 
with the least expenditure of time and 
effort, and (3) to promote the greatest 
possible use of the material through the 
borrowing, exchange or photostatic serv- 
ices possible in communities having e& 
tablished libraries and (4) to attract to 
Southern California business establish- 
ments, educational institutions and ad- 
vanced students dependent upon exten- 
sive collections of published material for 
the conduct of their work. Truly this is@ 
platform for any codperative endeavor. 
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As will be seen from the statement of 
the scope of the above committee it in- 
cluded the work of the Local Document 
Committee and the union list of periodi- 
cals. It points to the completion of the 
Union List of Documents as one of the 
achievements possible through coérdina- 
tion and its plans for the future include 
a union list of newspapers in Southern 
California now nearing completion, a 
ynion list of serials for the same region 
in its final stages and a further revision 
of the periodical list. 

Asa result of the discussion on regional 
problems arising in various sessions of 
the Institute for Librarians held at the 
University of Southern California in con- 
nection with the Sixth District meeting 
lat November (1935) a Sixth District 
Committee on Regional Coédperation was 
appointed by the District President, 
Miss Hollingsworth, with Miss Alice 
Coldren of the University of California at 
Los Angeles as Chairman and a member- 
ship of twelve persons selected on the 
basis of their particular interests and 
achievements. In the brief period of its 
existence this Committee has studied 
plans for the correlation of acquisitions, 
possibilities of a regional catalog and has 
surveyed interlibrary loan methods. 

Thus it will be seen that codperation 
such as is the basis of any regional service 
is already well advanced in Southern 
California. 


Union Catalog 


Returning to our subject of general 
regional library service, it is usually 
agreed that the ideal tool for codperative 
library work is a union catalog of all the 
libraries in the region. Opinions differ as 
to the inclusiveness of such a catalog but 
for the uses of the special librarian a 
non-fiction listing would be of most defi- 
nite bibliographic value. The chief serv- 
lees of a union catalog are self-evident. 
It is by far the best tool for tracing 
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books. It would eliminate the costly di- 
rect inquiries to many libraries that 
might possibly have the needed publica- 
tion and permit a wider distribution of 
inter-library loan requests. A union cata- 
log should show up the strength and 
weaknesses of the collections of the re- 
gion and act as a guide in the future ac- 
quisition policy. Of the librarians reply- 
ing to a recent questionnaire circulated to 
the special libraries of Southern Cali- 
fornia, on the question as to the benefits 
of a union catalog, 80 per cent were of the 
opinion that such a tool was desirable. 
Some were very emphatic in their ap- 
proval and only a few could see but 
limited advantages. One progressive li- 
brarian came out boldly for a plan of 
state codperation. 


Inter-Library Loans 


Any effective codperative scheme of 
inter-library loans must be predicated 
upon a union catalog. A wider distribu- 
tion of borrowing could be effected if 
exact locations were available as well as 
the elimination of costly waits caused by 
borrowing from some far point when the 
book might be available in the com- 
munity. In Southern California the Los 
Angeles Public Library is drawn upon 
most heavily by the many special libra- 
rians for supplementary material. Cor- 
poration cards and a liberal lending 
policy account for this, but acquaintance 
with their resources would enable the 
borrower to use many smaller collections 
of the region. The lending side of the 
inter-loan picture always presents prob- 
lems for the special librarian. Many pub- 
lic and university librarians hesitate to 
call upon a special library thinking that a 
privately owned collection is not avail- 
able for loan outside the organization. 
Our questionnaire revealed that 48 per 
cent of those replying could and would 
lend; 43 per cent could give limited serv- 
ice, restricted by demand within its own 
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organization, some would question rea- 
son for borrowing; only 19 per cent give 
an unqualified denial to requests for 
loans. Thus we find it possible for most 
special libraries to give as well as receive 
in codperative plan of loans. 

When it becomes known that there is 
a central bibliographical clearing house 
available in the community, scholars and 
researchers will be glad to take advan- 
tage of much hitherto unknown material. 
Even those special libraries which can- 
not lend books outside the organization 
will permit reference use of the collection. 
All except one library of those answering 
the questionnaire are able to give this 
service and 76 per cent will give reference 
service by phone and mail. 


Correlation of Acquisitions 


A union catalog and union lists will 
reveal notable deficiencies in the collec- 
tions of the region, and enable the co- 
operating libraries to work out some 
plan for certain members to concentrate 
on the weak spots. The American Li- 
brary Association’s Committee on Re- 
sources of American Libraries in its 
preliminary study of available records 
and efforts toward the codrdination of 
resources suggests that, “‘It would be 
entirely feasible for each institution to 
declare in which field of knowledge and 
which categories it proposes to concen- 
trate its acquisitions and the means it 
has at its disposal.’ Thus, the desire to 
further the progress of research will 
cause diversified interests to codéperate 
to strengthen the whole structure of 
library service.® 

The possibilities for building up biblio- 
graphical resources and strengthening 
those already started are many. When it 
is revealed that a library is strong in cer- 

5A. L. A. Committee on resources of American libraries. 
Resources of American libraries; a preliminary study. 1935. 
32 p. mimeo. 


® Borden, A. K. Regional codperation. Lib. jl. 59:16—17, 
Ja. 1, °34. 
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tain fields, other libraries can withdraw 
and pool their resources with the collec. 


tion of the specialist, thus avoiding | 


costly duplication and diffusion of policy, 
Thus is made practicable coédperation in 
selecting, buying and lending expensive 
sets of journals, serials, documents and 
rare book items. Such a union should not 
be used as an excuse for budget reduc. 
tions but instead it should serve as an 
opportunity for securing more accessions 
for the whole region. 

The questionnaire replies relative to 
present policy of correlation of acquisi- 
tions reveal that only five special libraries 
are following any definite plan and those 
only to a limited degree. The timely 
book, the often used book must be pur- 
chased but many small specialized |- 
braries are buying books which will 
receive but limited use and which do not 
properly belong with the subject matter 
of their collections simply because there 
is no definite policy established among 
neighboring libraries. 

The exchange of duplicate volumes 
will effect a mutually advantageous re- 
distribution of stock among libraries. 
Costly storage collections can be dis- 
tributed among libraries where a co- 
operative survey reveals a need for them. 

The leaders in the codperative move- 
ment among special librarians recom- 
mend an exchange of staffs among 
libraries as a means toward acquaintance 
with regional resources. Julian A. Sohon 
in February 1935 issue of SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES advocates this and Rose L. Vormel- 
ker is of the opinion that if it were pos- 
sible for every special librarian to have 
practical experience in a public library 
much progress on the codperative atti- 
tude would be made.’ 

Other codperative enterprises which 
have not received the attention of those 


7 Vormelker, R. L. What the public business librarian of- 
fers the special librarian and vice versa. Special libraries, 
22:13-15, Ap., 31. 
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| mentioned, are means for joint publicity 
methods and the arrangements for the 
loar of exhibit materials, a joint trans- 
lation service, pools for bindery pur- 
, the correlation of deposits of 
| government documents, use of private 
| telephone lines and teletype for coérdi- 
nating and communication; in fact, there 
are almost as many codperative possi- 
bilities as there are library routines. 
Carleton B. Joeckel in his Government 
of the American Public Library® says that 


T SEEMS very natural in these days 
for a government employee to start 
right off by talking about planning. 
Certainly, the need for planning has been 
much in our national mind these last few 
years — planning of natural resources, of 
agriculture, of housing, of industry. 
So it happens that though the idea is not 





new to us, librarians are talking more 
about planning now than ever before, 
and doing more about it, also. 

Regional library planning is of two en- 
tirely different types — one that interests 
us directly not at all, and one that un- 
covers tremendous possibilities for the 
special library field. The first is planning 
for the extension of library service to 
tural areas such as the Tennessee Valley 
district library project. The second type 
of library planning is the consolidation of 
sources of information in a metropolitan 
area. One means of achieving this end is 
the establishment of a bibliographical 
center in a strategically located city. 





Such a bibliographical center has been 


*Joeckel, C. B. Government of the American public li- 


brary. 1935. 
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the usual end of most analyses of region- 
alism as a library problem is a question 
mark rather than a period. To be con- 
sistent I wish to end with a question: 
Cannot the well-known motto of the 
Special Libraries Association be made the 
keynote for codperative effort, whether it 
be on a regional, state, national or inter- 
national basis, for isn’t it true that any 
plan for codrdination of information re- 
sources is for the sole purpose of “‘ Put- 
ting Knowledge to Work?”’ 


Codperation Among Special Libraries of a 
Community — An Ideal Program 
By Edith Schofield, Librarian 


U. S. Forest Service, San Francisco 


started at Denver through the coépera- 
tion of ten colleges and the Denver Pub- 
lic Library. One project now going on 
there is the checking of the Union List of 
Serials by those of the codperating libra- 
ries whose holdings are not included in 
the List, and the interleaving of the 
center’s copy of the List with those 
holdings. To supplement the Union List, 
they are also checking a regional list of 
periodicals received since 1934. A master 
record of Colorado historical material is 
also being made. 

Those who have followed the develop- 
ment of this center hope that it points 
the way to the establishment of like 
centers at strategic points throughout 
the country, to be located on the basis of 
population and geographical factors as 
well as existing book collections. In Cali- 
fornia, the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area and the San Francisco Bay Region 
probably represent the logical focal 
points for such bibliographical codpera- 
tion. It was made possible at Denver by 
a $10,000 Carnegie grant, and until 
California can obtain such a grant, the 
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idea will remain a pipedream to us, but it 
should always be in our minds as some- 
thing to be worked toward. 

However, there are some phases of the 
idea of regional coéperation which can 
be put into effect more or less painlessly, 
and still others which we can at least 
analyze for their possibilities. Leaving 
those projects which have proved sound 
in application and which can be ex- 
panded in scope without long time plan- 
ning or great expenditure of money for 
other treatment, I will cover those 
phases of an ideal program which are of 
particular interest to special librarians; 
an ideal to be worked toward, not a 
program for immediate action. 

One of the first ideas to be worked out 
is the matter of a codrdinated purchase 
program. As a matter of fact, to some 
librarians such a program represents the 
very essence of library planning. When I 
asked one librarian on the University of 
California campus what her idea of re- 
gional planning was, she said, ‘‘ A coéper- 
ative purchase plan.’’ Any such plan 
naturally narrows down to expensive 
publications needed but not in demand. 
In other words, an expensive book of 
which one copy would fill the demand 
in a metropolitan area. By codperative 
purchase plans, it is possible for libraries 
to buy a greater variety of titles. For 
example, two oil company libraries or 
bank libraries in the same community 
can avoid duplication of expensive items 
either by dividing certain special fields 
between them, or by dividing their ex- 
pensive purchases in the same field. This 
system applies particularly well to peri- 
odicals and publications of scientific 
societies which should be available but 
which are used too occasionally to justify 
duplication in two libraries in the same 
community. To eliminate all duplication 
is not intended in such a program. 

In the special library field, this plan 
could also be followed to some extent in 
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the matter of certain bibliographical 
tools and indexes which would be con. 
sulted by more than one library but not 
used constantly. This is true of the 
various H. W. Wilson indexes, the Boo} 
Review Digest, the Public Affairs Infor. 
mation Service, and the U. S. Catalog, to 
which all special librarians refer, but 
which many do not use enough to 
justify purchase. 

One of the most successful and valy. 
able means of coéperation is the com. 
pilation of a Union List of Periodicals. 
Ours in the Bay Region is now in process 
of revision, and when completed will in- 
clude the holdings of a number of libraries 
not listed in the first one. I am now con- 
cerned with the steps beyond the Union 
List. There are two undertakings which 
should follow in the wake of union list. 
The first relates to the completion of 
holdings, and the second to the storage 
space problem. Examine a union list, and 
it becomes evident that the great need 
among libraries is to complete sets. If the 
periodical holdings of libraries could be 
pooled in cases where the sets comple- 
ment each other, many complete sets 
could be built from fragmentary holdings, 
But since this is impossible, the only way 
to complete sets is by utilizing duplicate 
holdings and discards. Special libraries 
are forced by lack of storage space to dis- 
card files of magazines, often in whole- 
sale lots. If a list of such discards and of 
duplicate sets were widely circulated, not 
only among libraries of the Bay Region 
but also to the Southern Chapter, it 
would be of great assistance in helping 
certain institutions to build up a com- 
plete set, or perhaps a duplicate set for 
circulation. 

Speaking of storage space for periodi- 
cals brings me to another suggestion 
which has been talked about in the 
north, and that is the provision for 4 
central storage space for periodical files. 
If sets of occasionally used periodicals 
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could be centrally stored, and a record 
kept by interested libraries of the pres- 
ence of those files in storage, all other sets 
could be disposed of, and the one would 
fill the need for a whole community. 
Probably, this would work out best by 
group codperation. For example, if one 
fnancial library in a community could 
provide one room for storage, all the 
other financial libraries could send their 
occasionally used sets back of two years, 
and after one complete set had been 
acquired, the duplicate sets would be 
discarded. 

Another coédperative project which 
would work out best on the basis of group 
codperation is an Index to Statistical 
Sources, somewhat along the lines of the 
charts of commodity statistics which 
have been published by the national 
association, but with more emphasis on 
local and state statistics which are not 
covered by any index. To be able to work 
on such an index would serve two very 
excellent purposes as far as I am con- 
cerned. First, it would organize for quick 
reference use a field of information which 
isnow quite a cross to bear. Second, after 
working on such an index, I would not 
only know more about statistics in fields 
related to mine than I ever did before, 
I would inevitably have my own sta- 
tistical data in better order. 

There remains one more large idea 
which I should like to present for your 
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consideration. Broadly speaking, it is the 
adaptation of the work being done in 
regional promotion in New Jersey which 
is described by Miss Manley in the 
March issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES in her 
article, “‘ Regional Promotion of Informa- 
tion Sources and Their Use.’’ After going 
over this description of the New Jersey 
activities, we of the Bay Region Chapter 
feel that their plans suggest tremendous 
possibilities for the establishment of a 
similar program in California. 

Briefly, their first step was a Planning 
Committee, which was endorsed by the 
New Jersey Chapter of the Special Libra- 
ries Association and which represented 
public, college and special librarians. 
Then followed a survey of corporations 
and business houses to uncover hitherto 
unknown library collections. Finally, to 
meet the need for better understanding 
of future possibilities, a lecture program 
was arranged to describe the work of 
information service, the Special Libraries 
Association, and the use of information 
by executives. 

After examining the proceedings of 
the Institute for Librarians held by the 
Sixth District, California Library Associ- 
ation, at University of Southern Cali- 
fornia last November, it seems to me that 
the Southern Chapter has an additional 
splendid precedent for an institute pro- 
gram of similar pattern but limited to 
the special library field. 


Coédperation Among Special Libraries of a 
Community 
By Margaret Miller, Librarian 


Standard Oil Company of California, San Francisco 


HEN I first thought over what to 
say about codperation among spe- 
cial libraries in the San Francisco Bay 
Region, interlibrary loans seemed too 


obvious to mention. But when I heard 
that some libraries are unwilling to make 
interlibrary loans, I changed my mind. 
We do lend and borrow freely among our 
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special libraries, and we borrow from the 
Mechanics Mercantile, Public, Univer- 
sity and State Libraries. 

We exchange reference questions also. 
If our library is asked a question which 
we are pretty sure the Federal Reserve 
Bank library can answer readily, but 
which might take us_an hour or so of 
searching, we call them. And when we 
get one of those questions about which 
nothing seems to have been written, we 
call on one of the libraries in the field 
concerned. Or if we have a question of a 
general nature, we often ask the Refer- 
ence Department of the Public Library to 
answer it for us. 

I am glad to say that the special 
libraries sometimes have an opportunity 
to return favors of this kind — that the 
Mechanics Mercantile library, the Busi- 
ness Branch of the Public Library, the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
and others of the public services occa- 
sionally ask a special library for the 
answer to some problem, for recommen- 
dations as to the best periodicals in a 
certain field, or send us their patrons who 
wish to refer to periodicals or other ma- 
terial not available elsewhere. 

Besides these principal and almost 
daily exchanges of service, there has been 
and is an informal interchange of meth- 
ods among our special libraries. Ex- 
changes of periodicals, documents, and 
other duplicates or discards are also 
made. 

This brings us to some of the planned 
coéperation in our Chapter. Several 
years ago the monthly “Bulletin’’ was 
started ‘‘for the promotion of interest in 
our work and services to outside circles.” 
One of its first services was to carry a 
list of periodicals for exchange or gift. 
These lists are still published from time 
to time, or if of great length, are merely 
passed from library to library for 
checking. 

We feel the most important of our 


Chapter projects is our Union List of 
Serials. A preliminary list was issued ip 
1931. We hope that our new list, op 
which we are hard at work, will be issued 
soon. Last year we had a project op 
methods. The chairman of the Methods 
Committee, Miss Slaughter, in her apn. 
nual report said: ‘‘ Federal and state doe. 
uments in special libraries was the theme 
of the half dozen meetings held during 
the year. The seminar method of reports 
on special phases of the problem followed 
by group discussions in which the six to 
twelve members attending participated, 
was the plan pursued. The conclusions 
arrived at were reported in the monthly 
‘Bulletin’ of the Chapter.” Topics for 
the meetings included reference use of 
federal documents through government 
indices, bibliographies, catalogs and price 
lists; the documents issued by individual 
government departments; and state doc- 
uments, especially those of California. 

The San Francisco Bay Region Chap- 
ter has had one project which resembles 
one of those described in Miss Manley’s 
article ‘‘ Regional Promotion of Informa- 
tion Sources and Their Use’’ in the March 
issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. With the 
purpose of interesting business men and 
their executives in special libraries, 
mimeographed letters were sent to about 
130 members of firms selected from the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
classified list of large employers. The 
letter was headed ‘Research Informa- 
tion Service of the Special Libraries 
Association of San Francisco’’ and read 
as follows: 


The need for specialized information arises 
on occasion in every business. When it is 
necessary to go beyond the resources to be 
found within your own concern, it is extremely 
useful to know where the needed information 
may be found. 

With this in mind, the special librarians of 
San Francisco call your attention to the special 
libraries in the Bay District. These libraries 
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are located in banks, oil companies, museums, 
public utility companies, state and govern- 
ment departments and many other types of 

nizations. Each library contains material 
which is collected with direct reference to the 
needs of the organization served but whose 
usefulness is not necessarily restricted to that 
organization. 

There has always been an interchange of 
service between these libraries and information 
bureaus through the librarians in charge, and 
they are familiar with the sources that may be 
called upon in an emergency. In order that 
this special information may become more 
widely known and used in business, let us tell 
you what we are prepared to do for you, by 
way of furnishing you with needed data or di- 
recting you to the people best able to assist 
you. 

We are offering this coéperative service to 
you without charge, in the interest of “ Putting 
knowledge to work.’’ Do not hesitate to call 
upon me at Exbrook 1400 whenever we can be 
of assistance to you. 


The letter was signed by Mrs. Caya 
over ‘‘Research Information Service.”’ 
The telephone number given was that of 
the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce, where Mrs. Caya was the libra- 
rian. This feature of offering a special 
service was adopted upon the advice of a 
member of an advertising firm and 
proved to be the proper note for several 
requests were referred to us. Definite 
results were obtained in the establish- 
ment of a library in the Emporium, one 
of the leading department stores in San 
Francisco. Though this library lasted 
only a short time, due largely to the 
depression, still its establishment indi- 
cates that results can be obtained with 
the methods employed. One of the things 
we felt we learned from this experience 
was the necessity for some inside trace to 
the proper person to contact. How to 
keep the mimeographed letter from 
going into the waste basket? How to get 
it to the man who is interested in the 
printed word and would have something 
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to say about establishing an information 
service in his company? Miss Manley’s 
article makes us want to know how they 
did it—how they found the special 
collections, and how they persuaded 
executives to come to their lectures. 

Back in the days of CWA we had a 
project on trade associations. There were 
codes then and we hoped associations 
might be interested in libraries. At any 
rate we were interested in trade associa- 
tions and under the chairmanship of 
Miss Ferguson a directory of trade asso- 
ciations for Northern California was 
compiled by Mrs. Barry. It is an ex- 
cellent directory and is used constantly. 

It seems to me that some of the 
practices within the chapters could be 
extended to codperation between our 
two chapters. That of exchanges of dupli- 
cates for instance. We have great diff- 
culty in taking advantage of the list in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES, for we are too far 
away to get our requests in before the 
plums are snatched up. I believe that the 
monthly bulletins of the chapters are 
exchanged between the secretaries. It 
might be a good idea for the members of 
the executive board and chairmen of the 
committees to read the bulletin of the 
other chapter each month to keep in 
touch. Perhaps this is already done in the 
Southern California Chapter. 

The Groups and Committees of the 
two chapters might work out some plans 
for codperation. Bibliographies and ref- 
erence lists could easily be exchanged, 
for instance. 

Then there is the question of inter- 
library loans. Would it be possible to 
make loans between the special libraries 
of Southern California and San Francisco 
Bay Region? Can we, through the use of 
union lists, locate special collections? 
Will the individual libraries be willing to 
loan their material? These are all ques- 
tions whose answers are vital in our 
work, 
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Coéperation Between Public and Special 
Libraries 


By Janet F. Melvain, Librarian 
Free Public Library, Bloomfield, N. J. 


PRESUME we all_have our pet de- 

testations among the words in com- 
mon use today. I confess to a particular 
dislike for ‘‘outstanding’’ and ‘“‘con- 
tacts’? and I sometimes wonder, when 
we hear so much of codperation whether 
that, too, will develop unpleasant asso- 
ciations. But however we may _feel 
toward the word, the idea must necessar- 
ily play a larger and larger part in our 
professional lives as librarians, if we are 
to reach the goal which Miss Manley has 
so well defined in her article in the March 
issue of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. May I 
quote her definition? Our goal must be 
“‘the development of a complete facility 
in the use of information sources so that 
the wealth of data available shall be em- 
ployed to the fullest extent.”’ 

Although I am a public librarian and 
am now particularly interested in this 
subject from that angle, I was for seven 
years librarian of a special library and I 
have not entirely forgotten that point of 
view. In order to discover present condi- 
tions I tried to find out whether any 
community, having both public and 
special libraries, had worked out a defi- 
nite policy of mutual help that was prov- 
ing satisfactory to both libraries. I did 
not attempt to survey the entire field, 
but I wrote to the librarians of public 
libraries in a dozen different communi- 
ties to ask what they were doing. 

I chose communities that I thought 
fairly typical — neither very large nor 
very small, and I have not studied at all 
the relationship between the public 
library and the school or college library. 
Nor have I considered particularly the 
professional libraries. They are few in 


number compared with the entire group, 
their field is well defined, and while the 
idea of mutual service between these 
libraries and the public library has not 
been developed as it should be, there are 
probably few cases where the libraries 
are not aware of each other and do not 
consider each other in planning their 
lines of growth. 

In sending out my informal question- 
naire, then, I had in mind chiefly the 
business and technical library and | 
asked the public librarians three things: 
whether any definite policy of mutual 
service had been developed, such as 
interlibrary loan of books; whether book 
purchases were affected in any way by 
the presence of the special library in 
town; and how the librarian felt toward 
the question of codperation. The replies 
I received were both discouraging and 
encouraging: discouraging because 90 
little organized effort had been made to 
bring the libraries together; encouraging 
because the librarians were all interested 
and ready to help and several reported 
that, even though there was no definite 
policy, a ‘friendly understanding” 
existed. 

One or two librarians reported that 
the larger companies in their towns which 
had had or should have libraries of their 
own had not been able to maintain them 
since the depression. Several librarians 
said that so far as they knew there were 
no special libraries in their towns. Check- 
ing their replies with the survey made 
last summer for the Planning Committee, 
I find that some of these places have no 
special libraries, but in other cases the 
survey shows special libraries with 
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librarians in charge. Who is to blame for 
this lack of information on the part of 
the public librarian, I am not prepared 
to say but probably it should be shared 
by both the public librarian and the 
special librarian. Often the public library 
has no way of knowing that a special 
library exists unless the librarian makes 
it known. May I urge you, as special 
librarians, to assume the responsibility 
for taking this first step toward mutual 
service. It is not enough for you merely 
to register as a borrower but you should 
introduce yourself to the librarian and 
together talk over your library problems. 

So much for the negative side of the 
picture. On the positive side I’d like to 
mention some of the concrete cases of 
coéperation reported to me, and to sug- 
gest a few ways in which we can help 
each other. 

One librarian told me that before the 
depression, the librarian of one of the big 
industrial plants in her town had used 
the public library for much of her refer- 
ence work and that they had done all 
they could to assist her and had even 
purchased a good many books at her 
request. Since the depression, not only 
had library funds been cut but the 
library service at the plant had been 
greatly reduced, so at present there was 
no chance for codperation. 

How far a public library can go in this 
matter of purchasing books for a local 
industry is of course an individual prob- 
lem, but looking at it in a general way, I 
feel that the library owes the company, 
which is probably a large taxpayer, at 
least the same consideration that it gives 
other taxpayers. No public library can 
buy expensive books for the exclusive 
use of any one taxpayer at the expense of 
the rest of the community, but it can 
and does consider special requests from 
any one of its supporters. Moreover the 
value to the library of winning the 
interest of such a lay group as that 
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represented by the industry is very 
great. 

If the public library cannot buy books 
for you, it can perhaps borrow them for 
you. Through your local library and 
library commission, the resources of 
many important libraries in the state are 
at your disposal. Not only can you bor- 
row books from the commission, but 
through your local library you can call on 
them for bibliographical or for reference 
service. 

It is taken for granted that you sub- 
scribe to all the magazines and technical 
journals in your’ field but occasionally 
you may wish to trace articles in other 
periodicals. The chances are, if your 
library is a small one, that you do not 
subscribe to the various periodical in- 
dexes such as the ‘Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature’”’ and “Industrial 
Arts Index,’’ but your public library is 
sure to have one or more of these and 
their use will save you much time and 
energy. 

Although your technical magazines 
will give you the important reviews of 
books in your field, you may sometimes 
wish to see what the less technical 
journals have to say about a particular 
book. Here again the periodical depart- 
ment of your public library will help 
you. And if you wish to borrow the 
magazine, most libraries will be glad to 
lend it to you. Even the current issue or a 
bound volume which usually are not cir- 
culated may be made available for your 
use, at least for overnight, if you appeal 
to the librarian and explain your need. 

Another way in which your public 
library may be able to help you is in 
iocating government documents. One of 
the librarians to whom I wrote said that 
they were frequently called upon either 
to lend documents to the large industrial 
plant in their neighborhood or else they 
were asked to trace special government 
publications. Even if your library does 
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not have the particular document wanted, 
it will have the weekly list of publica- 
tions, various price lists, etc., which may 
help you in your search and may save de- 
lay of correspondence with Washington. 

Your public library will also have a 
collection of town ordinances and re- 
ports, and a file of the local newspaper. 
One librarian wrote me that they had 
loaned to the special library in their city a 
bound volume of their local paper while 
the company had a photostat made of a 
certain article. 

These are a few of the things that it 
seems to me every special librarian has a 
right to expect from her public library 
and I hope they will suggest many other 
ways in which the public library can help 
you. But naturally I am also interested 
in the other side of the picture — what 
the special library can do for the public 
library. Remember our goal is the ‘‘de- 
velopment of a complete facility in the 
use of information sources.’’ The service 
must be mutual. 

As one example of this service from a 
special library may I use an illustration 
from Montclair. There, the art museum 
library and the public library are work- 
ing together very closely. Miss Quigley 
writes that their purchase of art maga- 
zines is guided by the subscription list of 
the museum library. I understand the 
museum also sends to the public library, 
for filing in their main catalog, a set of 
Library of Congress cards for each new 
book it buys. This helps to prevent need- 
less duplication and makes it possible for 
the public library to refer inquirers for 
particular books directly to the museum. 

While a service of this kind would not 
be practical on the part of the average 
special library, it does seem to me it 
would be very valuable to the librarian 
of the public library if she could know 
what books you buy. A list compiled at 
regular intervals giving publisher and 
price as well as author and title, or a post 
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card mailed when a single book is pyr. 
chased, would keep her informed of 
material in your field. 

This leads me to suggest another way 
in which you might help the public 
library. One of our great problems, 
especially in the smaller libraries, is the 
selection of technical books (selection for 
discard as well as for purchase). You gee 
more reviews of technical books than we 
do — and you probably see them sooner, 
Once in a while you may possibly run 
across something that should be in the 
public library. Would it be possible for 
you to call this to the attention of the 
librarian? If she has already bought it, 
or decided to buy it, she will be glad to 
know that your opinion confirms hers, 
On the other hand, she may have seen no 
notice of this particular book. In spite of 
the Technical Book Review Index, the 
book notes in the Industrial Arts Index, 
and the suggestions in the A. L. A. Book- 
list, I myself should be very grateful for 
such personal recommendations. 

A union list of periodicals on file in the 
special library and the public library 
might be of great help at times, especially 
if it were possible for us to refer a bor- 
rower to your library to consult your 
file. 

I find that there are some special 
librarians who fear to offer help in this 
way because they think it will involve 
them in all sorts of obligations that they 
will not be able to perform. May I assure 
these, that the calls from the public 
library will be very few indeed. One 
librarian who has secured many books 
for the special library in her community 
during the years they have been working 
together writes, “‘once we asked permis 
sion for a borrower not employed by them 
to use certain books in their library. 
They were very nice about granting the 
request.’’ Another library that is giving@ 
good deal of service to the special library 
in their city says ‘‘we have not so far had 
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gecasion to bring up the question of 
borrowing from them.” 

| realize that it might not be possible 
for you to lend books to a borrower of 
the public library as we do in public 
fibrary interlibrary loan, but if the 
necessity arose would it be possible to 
lend books to the public library for the 
yse of a borrower, provided the books 
were kept in the library and could be 
recalled if needed? That some special 
libraries do lend books to other libraries. 

In this brief talk I have tried merely to 
suggest a few of the ways in which the 
public library and special library can help 
each other — many of these are already 
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being carried out successfully. The ideas 
are neither new nor startling but I hope 
they will serve to stimulate your thinking 
and planning. Whatever our problem, I 
believe this is true of us all: you special 
librarians are’ anxious to give your com- 
pany or your institution the best possible 
service; we public librarians are equally 
anxious to serve our public — which 
includes you and your employers. Will 
we not all be able to give greater satis- 
faction by planning and working to- 
gether, by pooling our knowledge of re- 
sources and so using every possible 
means of getting the desired information 
to the people who want it? 





Jeanie M. Bulmer 


Miss Jeanie M. Bulmer, librarian of the Guar- 
anty Trust Library prior to her retirement on 
pension last year, passed away on September 16, 
at the Post Graduate Hospital in New York. 
Funeral services were held at her late home, 5112- 
9th Street, Elmhurst, Long Island, on Septem- 
ber 17, and interment was in Montreal, Canada, 
where she was born. 

Miss Bulmer started with the Library in June, 
1918, and continued through the various phases of 
its growth and development that ultimately 
brought it to a position of national prominence 
as one of the outstanding financial libraries of the 
country. She was head of the Library from 1921 
until the time of her retirement. 

Miss Bulmer received her early education in 
Montreal private schools and in Paris, later 
taking the library course at Pratt. For four years 
she served as an assistant librarian in various 
branches of the New York Public Library, and 
from 1911 to 1917 was librarian in charge of the 
New York Y. W. C. A. library, which post she 
left to come to the Guaranty. Miss Bulmer was 
first, an active member of S.L.A. and then insti- 
tutional representative for the Reference Library 
of the Guaranty Trust Company. 


Frederick W. Faxon 


REDERICK W. FAXON, one of the best 
known persons in the American library 
world, died on August 31 after an illness of a 
month, aged 72. In June he had directed travel 





arrangements for Boston Chapter (of which he 
was a member) for the Montreal Conference. 
For nearly 40 years he had charge of the travel 
arrangements for A. L. A. Conferences, and had 
attended 45 of them in this country, Canada and 
England. For three years he had served as secre- 
tary of A. L. A., and was a life member; he was 
treasurer of the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica; former president of the Massachusetts Li- 
brary Club; founder and editor of the Dramatic 
Index and the Magazine Index. He graduated 
from Harvard College in 1889. 


A Noteworthy Effort 


The National League of Nursing Education's 
Subcommittee on the Library of the Central 
Curriculum Committee is sponsoring a Library 
Exhibit at the annual convention of the New 
York State Nurses’ Association, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, October 13-16. The League’s 
committee in collaboration with the Bellevue 
School of Nursing library, Ethel Wigmore, Li- 
brarian, has had the cooperation of an advisory 
Committee made up of the following members of 
the Biological Sciences Group of the New York 
Chapter of S.L.A.: Eleanor Fair, Flora J. Berg- 
strom, Helen Bayne; President Mary P. McLean, 
and Elizabeth L. Clarke, National Secretary. 
The Exhibit, which includes 300 books, is de- 
signed to show a cross section of an organized and 
functioning school of nursing library. More than 
fifty publishers are cooperating in the exhibit, 
and standard library furniture is being loaned by 
the Library Bureau Division of Remington Rand. 
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Where Does the Money Gor 


HE average member; signing a 

check for dues, or approving the 
dues as an organization expense, has little 
knowledge of just how-the money is al- 
located and what proportion goes to 
various phases of Association work. As I 
have just been studying the 1936 ac- 
counts, it occurs to me that information 
along this line may be interesting. 

Income from dues is assigned to sup- 
port the activities of national committees 
and groups, the headquarters office, the 
“Associate Members’ Bulletin” and to 
cover certain general Association ex- 
penses. A percentage goes to the chap- 
ters, and a smaller percentage ekes out 
the income of SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 

Up to August 31st we collected from 
dues $7,131.83 and paid out $5,265.18. 
That is not a rosy statement when one 
considers that practically all the 1936 
dues have been collected, and that ex- 
pense will continue to pile up until the 
end of the year. 

By constitutional provision fifteen per 
cent of institutional and active dues and 
fifty per cent of associate dues are re- 
turned to the chapters. This amount was 
$1,310.09. This year five per cent of insti- 
tutional and active dues is being allotted 
to SPECIAL LIBRARIES, to be transferred 
at the end of the year. 

Groups and national committees have 
taken $405.92. All requests from groups 
(ranging from nothing up to $25.00) 
have been granted. Committee expenses 
have been largely concentrated in 
membership, employment and duplicate 
exchange activities. These committees ob- 
viously cannot function without substan- 
tial payments for postage, printed matter 
and supplies. 

Salaries for eight months were $2,- 


187.50. The set-up comprises a secretary, 
a stenographic assistant, and a volunteer 
general worker. The continued courtesy 
of Standard Statistics Company and its 
Librarian, Miss Cavanaugh, gives us a 
satisfactory office without charge. Ip 
other words, we paid in eight months 
$2,187.50 for three full-time workers and 
an office in downtown New York. Make 
your own comment on that! 

General office expenses took $600.08, 
for such items as stationery, supplies, 
postage, telephone, addressograph sten- 
cils, auditing books and overhauling 
typewriter. The members ought to be 
told that Miss Clarke is more successful 
than anyone else in keeping her expenses 
down to budget allowance. 

Printing and mailing three issues of 
the ‘‘Associate Members’ Bulletin”’ re- 
quired $112.64. The 1936 proportion of 
the President’s winter trip to the Illinois, 
Cincinnati and Cleveland Chapters and 
the A. L. A. was $45.72. Miscellaneous 
expenses, such as the annual A. L. A. 
affiliation dues, reprinting the proposed 
constitution and other documents, ac- 
counted for $94.43. 

A government bond was purchased for 
$508.80, starting a reserve fund. This was 
an investment, of course, rather than an 
expenditure, but it did make necessary 
the paying of that amount out of the cash 
balance. 

If we can collect another hundred dol- 
lars in dues, I think we can end the year 
without a deficit, but the margin will be 
dangerously close. 

This page is not propaganda. It 
is an informal statement to the dues 
paying member of ‘“‘where the money 
goes.”’ 

Howarbp L. STEBBINS, President. 
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Over the Editor’s Desk 


Book Selection. This year the Insurance 
Book Reviews are brought out with Ger- 
aldine Rammer, librarian of the Hard- 
ware Mutual Casualty Company, as edi- 
tor. The first issue has appeared in a very 
attractive format. These insurance book 
reviews are most useful for any library 
dealing with such material. They are 
sent free to members of the Insurance 
Group. To others the charge is 50¢ a year. 
There are few better expenditures. 

In “Library Literature 1933-35,” the 
almost impossible, for a Wilson publica- 
tion, has happened. A mistake in a title 
has occurred, and S. L. A.’s own Tech- 
nical Book Review Index has been listed 
as the Technical Book Review Digest. 

Speaking of T. B. R. I. Has every tech- 
nical member placed a subscription to 
T. B. R. I.? Perhaps a few have not as 
yet done this, and have not realized that 
it means the loss of an invaluable guide to 
current technical literature. To those who 
have worked for the development of this 
latest S. L. A. project, the tenth number 
is thrilling. Through S. L. A.’s foresight, 
research workers are provided with a 
guide to reviews for 3,300 books in the 
applied sciences. The extensive cumu- 
lated author index is an impressive indi- 
cation of the number of books appearing 
and proves the necessity for these spe- 
cialized guides to facilitate complete in- 
formation about available literature. 

Every issue of the T. B. R. I. has a 
broad subject index, cumulated monthly. 
In the first issue this subject index, in 
large type, took one page. In the tenth 
issue it takes four pages of close running 
small type. Without T. B. R. I., can the 
tubber librarians feel that they have 
checked up on the 23 books noted through 
this index? Can the petroleum librarians 
feel that every one of the 50 items on 
Petroleum has passed through their 


hands? Have the technical librarians who 
have not as yet subscribed to T. B. R. I. 
any way of giving their research engi- 
neers concise comment on publications 
under consideration for purchase? Unless 
librarians run card indexes to all book 
reviews in all magazines, can they, with- 
out a subscription to T. B. R. I., feel that 
they have adequately noted all sources 
of information? With such a tool as 
T. B. R. I., would any librarian feel 
justified in such duplication of effort on 
the part of their institution? 

Special Mention. Rebecca B. Rankin, 
librarian of the Municipal Reference Li- 
brary, was selected by Mayor LaGuardia. 
as editor for ‘‘New York Advancing,” a 
book of 380 pages, issued for its citizens. 
This contains an accounting of the de- 
partments and bureaus of the city. The 
Mayor has referred to Miss Rankin as 
“the human index”’ and the publication 
merits that comment. . . . The Sacra- 
mento City Library has announced the 
opening of a Business and Municipal De- 
partment. This is perhaps the latest ad- 
dition to one of the major developments 
in public library work. . . . The mem- 
bers of the Financial Group will be 
pleased to learn that the Industrial Arts 
Index has resumed with the *-:~ust issue 
indexing the Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. . . . The Business and In- 
dustrial Division of the South Bend, Ind., 
Public Library has been remodeled and 
newly decorated and is serving an in- 
creased number of patrons.... “A 
Suggested Three-Foot Bookshelf for 
Sources of Business Information’’ is 
published in Domestic Commerce, issued 
by the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., for Au- 
gust 20, 1936. For each of eleven sug- 
gested publications, the tabulation gives 
year published, size, price, and compiling 
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agency. An excellent compilation though 
a trifle unbalanced in selection. 

Here and There. Mr. Dennis A. Dooley 
has been appointed librarian of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Library. Mr. Dooley for 
ten years or so has been Dean of Boston 
College Law School. . . . The Bureau of 
Government of the University of Michi- 
gan was selected by the Committee on 
Legal Problems on Local Taxation 1936 
of the American Bar Association as the 
best equipped special library for its pur- 
poses. Ione E. Dority, librarian, prepared 
at its request a selected bibliography on 
this subject, a practical and up-to-date 
list. It is the Committee’s first concern 
and involved an exploration into a new 
field. . . . Elizabeth Kiessling, formerly 
librarian of the New Jersey Emergency 
Relief Association, has joined the staff 
of the library of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., New York. . . . Mar- 
garet Stewart has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the Executive Ref- 
erence Library, Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit. . . . Mrs. Sophia Hall Glidden 
is now librarian of News-Week, Incor- 
porated. . . . Abraham Jacobs, formerly 
connected with the New York Municipal 
Reference Library, is in charge of a li- 
brary at the Training School for Boys, 
Warwick, N. Y. . . . Remington Rand 
Incorporated, institutional members of 
S. L. A., moved their metropolitan head- 
quarters in August to 315 Fourth Ave- 
nue. . . . Jeanne B. Lloyd, reader’s as- 
sistant, Lending Department, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, visted Headquar- 
ters during her vacation in August. 
. . . In the September 1936 issue of The 
File, Mrs. Josephine Lyon Wilkinson, 
past president of the Filing Association 
of New York, has written an account of 
the Mid-West Filing Conference. .. . 
Florence Bradley spent her vacation in 
Bermuda. . . . Marguerite Burnett, one 
of S. L. A.’s most energetic mountain 
climbers, spent much of her vacation in 
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that restful activity. . . . Alma Jacobus 
is another one who went to sea and js 
cruising the West Indies. . . . Rebecca 
Rankin, Mary Louise Alexander, Eleanor 
Cavanaugh and Lottie Watson were 
among those present at the Lake Mo. 
honk Conference of the New York Lj. 
brary Association. . . . The July issue 
of the Los Angeles City Employee in. 
cluded an article on ‘Recording City 
Government Through Biography” by 
Karel Lynn and Claire Wallace, under 
the supervision of Josephine B. Hollings. 
worth, librarian of the Los Angeles 
Municipal Reference Library. 
Recruiting and Training. The New Jer. 
sey Chapter is running a series of six lec- 
tures on Library Specialties in October 
and November. The subjects will be in- 
dexes and indexing, given by Edith M. 
Phelps of the H. W. Wilson Company; 
patents, by Miles O. Price, librarian, 
School of Law, Columbia University and 
formerly librarian Scientific Library, 
U. S. Patent Office; pamphlets, by Mar- 
garet G. Smith, chairman S. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Training and Recruiting; gov- 
ernment documents, Adelaide R. Hasse, 
research consultant, Works Progress 
Administration, Washington; and serv- 
ices and directories by Marian C. Man- 
ley, branch librarian, Business Branch of 
the Newark Library. There are rumors 
that other courses are in process of de- 
velopment by other chapters. More news 
along these lines will develop later. 
Chapter Notes. The Connecticut Chap- 
ter of the S. L. A. held its fall meeting in 
connection with the Connecticut Library 
Association at Norwich Inn, Norwich, on 
October 16th. Mr. Stebbins spoke at the 
general session on “The Library Spe 
cialty Shop.” ... Mrs. Jessie Callan 
Kennedy, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Chapter, 
arranged an exhibit of S. L. A. publica 
tions for the Pennsylvania Library As 
sociation meeting, Lawrence Hotel, Erie 
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October 8-10. . . . Ordway Tead spoke 
on “Organized Information: Industry's 
Right Hand Partner’’ at the meeting of 
the New Jersey Chapter in Newark, 
October 8th. Brief talks on the develop- 
ment of libraries in New Jersey were 
given by Elizabeth Cole, Calco Chemical 
Company, library established in 1915, 
and Ross Cibella, librarian of the Ti- 
tanium Pigment Company, library es- 
tablished in 1935. ... The Boston 
Chapter held its first meeting for 1936- 
37, September 28th, at the Museum of 
Fine Arts. Ashton Sanborn, librarian of 
the Museum, was host, and Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., spoke on the exhibit of 
Japanese Art on display at the Museum. 
The New York Chapter plans to under- 
take a directory of the special libraries 
in New York this fall, with Delphine 
Humphreys, of McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
as chairman of the committee. 

Convention Postscripts. Besides the 
papers that have appeared in SPECIAL 


Letters to 


Does Reading Matter? 


R. MORGAN POWELL’S article on the 

superficiality of the present-day reader 
interested me greatly. Most of us are conscious of 
the devastating effects on the enjoyment of the 
cultural arts of the mania for speed. We see it 
daily placing a premium upon the superficial and 
leading the way to snap judgments. But I wonder 
if it matters very much what or how the general- 
ity read so long as there is a good proportion of 
men and women of discrimination within the 
community. The more intellectual members of 
the community always are, and so far as we can 
see will always be a small minority. Meanwhile 
the rank and file are much happier if they are left 
toenjoy bookstall trash. It would never be worth 
while to force or even coax them into the realm of 
anything so exhausting as thought. 

However, the craze for speed, which I would 
Prefer to call restlessness, of the present day is a 
blighting influence even in the lives of superior 
ladies and gentlemen, for example of the library 
profession. What seems to be needed is a sedative 





LiBRARIES, Mr. Philip J. Turner’s paper, 
“Modern Library Buildings in England,” 
appeared in the Library Journal for Au- 
gust; Dr. R. D. W. Connor’s paper on the 
development of national, archives ap- 
peared in the A. L. A. Proceedings; 
‘Problems of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Company,” by Mr. A. P. Earle, 
appeared in the June 30, 1936 issue of 
Canadian Industry; Dr. Donald M. 
Marvin’s paper on ‘The Financial Im- 
plication of the United States Social Se- 
curity Act”’ was abstracted in the A mer- 
ican Banker for July 2, in the Savings 
Banks Association News Bulletin for July 
31, and in Banking for September 1936. 
. . . Domestic Commerce for August 10 
quoted some selections from Eleanor 
Cavanaugh’s and Mary Louise Alexan- 
der’s papers on ‘What Special Libraries 
Do for Business.’’ The paper on ‘‘What 
Financial Services We Have, and Why,”’ 
by Marian C. Manley, is to appear in 
the Wilson Bulletin. 


the Editor 


of some kind. I have my own ideas on this, but 
this is not the occasion to air them. 

On Mr. Morgan Powell’s somewhat wistful 
observation that Canadian authors do not enjoy 
adequate recognition in their own country, I have 
no claim to speak because I have engaged in no 
systematic reading of the literature of Canada 
and the other Dominions, or, for that matter, of 
recent English and American fiction, but I shall 
not let that stand in my way. Is not the apparent 
failure of Canadian authors to make an impres- 
sion upon their fellow countrymen due to the fact 
that they have not yet forgotten themselves? 
Self-consciousness is a blight on all vitality and 
no reader voluntarily reads a book lacking in 
vitality. 

On another point we shall all agree, namely 
in hoping that Canadian authors will succeed in 
securing something like fair play for the Canadian 
book — wherever it is lacking — and it is as well 
to remember that one gets nothing in this world if 
one is not importunate. 

Finally, while it may be true that lasting peace 
depends ‘‘upon closer understanding and greater 
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sympathy between the English speaking peoples,”’ 
I am not as sure about it as I used to be; I confess 
that I am more inclined to think of cultural under- 
standing as an emotion, oblivious of all national 
and racial elements. Once again I see pestiferous 
self-consciousness — blighting international as 
well as cultural relationships. 
ANGUS FLETCHER. 


What Shall We Do About Salary 
Standards? 


HE most urgent professional problem facing 

the whole membership of Special Libraries 
Association is the consistent decrease in library 
salaries. Can S. L. A. form a very active com- 
mittee to work with our employment committee 
and to take practical action on this problem from 
every possible angle? 

The average librarian has a college education 
plus library school, and many librarians who are 
members of S. L. A. have degrees in chemistry, 
accounting, and other specialized lines. It is obvi- 
ously unfair, with the present high cost of living, 
to ask a library assistant with this and other 
expensive special training to work for $15, $20 or 
even $25 per week. These are salaries that should 
be paid to clerical employees, meaning people 
with a knowledge of stenography, a high school 
education, and with some business or filing expe- 
rience. Certainly the minimum salary for a 
trained library assistant should be $30 per week 
and up, with added compensation for experience 
in any one library. Members of S. L. A. should be 
reminded that in 1930 $30 per week was con- 
sidered a minimum salary —today that mini- 
mum has dropped to $22 and even lower. 

Commercial library salaries, as reported in 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES for January 1935 (page 19) 
range from $720 to the occasional $800. These 
figures were estimates only, and even with the 
larger salaries included the average is somewhere 
under $25 per week. In September 1934 SPECIAL 
LIBRARIES (page 193), instances are given of 
salaries in newspaper libraries as low as $13 and 
even $10 per week. 

Another difficult angle of the salary problem 
has developed. In some cases the head librarian 
earning a fair salary is discharged or her salary 
cut until it is necessary for her to leave, and then 
the major part of the work is turned over to a 
poorly paid assistant. For example librarians 
earning $50 per week have been discharged and 
the work left in the hands of an assistant earning 
$22.50. This brings up a problem of professional 
ethics upon which members of S. L. A. should be 
prepared to take a definite and militant stand. 

If an S. L. A. committee on the subject of 
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salaries would develop a code including a definite 
salary scale, then the individual members could 
put this into effect immediately in so far as lig 
within their power. Such a committee could also 
organize the publicity that should be brought ty 
bear on any organization contemplating a budget 
cut, showing that the increased use of the library 
caused by the depression should make it jm. 
portant to cut the library far less in proportion 
than other departments. It can easily be demon. 
strated that the library is needed to point the 
way toward recovery in practically every indus. 
try. It is impossible for an executive to plan 
properly without basic information such ag 
trained librarians can supply. 

Recognition of the importance of our work, 
and a scale of salaries in keeping with that im. 
portance, are absolutely necessary to keep up any 
sort of professional standards in the library field, 
When members of S. L. A. accept positions with 
low clerical salaries they should understand what 
that is doing to their profession as a whok. 
Trained people should refuse to perform the func. 
tions of a special librarian for the wages of the 
least expensive file clerk. It is definitely lowering 
professional standards to have members working 
at salaries below their real worth since that hasa 
definite tendency to decrease all salaries still 
further. Members doing this, even as an emer- 
gency measure, should realize that they are in- 
juring their own chances of again finding a well 
paid library position. 

From top to bottom, from the lowest paid 
assistant to the librarian of highest standing and 
highest salary, the membership of S. L. A. should 
unite to keep library circles on a high professional 
level. Our work has a genuine dollars and cents 
value and it should be paid for just as any other 
work requiring special training is paid for. “Stop 
gap”’ positions taken during the depression may 
turn out to be permanent things undermining 
the future of the profession; a determined stand 
for standards can check this downward tendency 
and result in benefit to the whole profession. 

FLORENCE FULLER. 


Shall We Advocate a News Index? 


ia HERE is no question as to the value of the 
newspaper index. All of us know how indis 
pensable is the “New York Times Index.” For 
national and international subjects it is compre 
hensive and complete. But for a newspaper library 
it has two drawbacks: first, it is not available 
until several weeks after events have occ 

and, second, it does not record minor local sub- 
jects in other cities than New York. Newspapt 
libraries that maintain their own indexes, on the 
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other hand, possess a complete record of the 
contents of their own newspapers. 

By indexing the local news a newspaper library 
can greatly reduce the material in its clipping file. 
The index records trivial events, minor accidents, 
petty crimes, fires, wills, missing persons, minor 
happenings that ordinarily clog clipping envel- 
opes, but may sometime need to be located. But 
the great value of the index to the newspaper 
librarian is the fact that it is a complete chrono- 
logical record of the contents of his own news- 
paper. Clippings may be mislaid or lost, some 
stories may never have been filed, but with the 
index any item of news can be located. 

In spite of these evident advantages it is dis- 
appointing to find that comparatively few news- 
paper libraries maintain an index. So far as I 
know, with the exception of the incomparable 
“New York Times Index,” only seven newspaper 
libraries possess indexes. These newspapers are 
the Detroit News, the Baltimore Sun, the Mon- 
treal Gazette, and as a Philadelphian I take some 
pride in the fact that the other four are all 
the newspapers in Philadelphia —the Evening 
Bulletin, the Inquirer, the Public Ledger and the 
Record. 

There is another sort of newspaper index which 
we might help to establish in our various com- 
munities. That is an index maintained by the 
public library. So far no public library has made 
available to the community the vast stores of 
information locked away in files of local news- 
papers — neglected sources of history. 

A public library index would be easy to main- 
tain, for it need contain only the worth-while 
articles in the local press. An article in the 
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Wilson Bulletin for March, 1935, treats this sub- 
ject effectively. 

I have been glad to see that one of the largest 
libraries in the country —the Boston Public 
Library —is the first to consider undertaking 
such a project on a comprehensive scale. With the 
aid of Federal funds the plan is to index all the 
Boston newspapers, starting about 1870. 

Such an index to sixty years and more of lead- 
ing New England newspapers will be immensely 
valuable. The precedent set by the Boston Public 
Library, too, should influence libraries in other 
sections of the country to secure government 
help in the indexing of their newspaper files, thus 
increasing our historical assets. It would be most 
appropriate if we, as special librarians, could 
share in a countrywide movement of this sort. 

PauL P. Foster. 


Auf Wiedersehen 


Dear Snips and Snipes, your curtain drops 
With one unholy bump. 

We've corn and oil, no doubt, but you 
Were the leaven in the lump. 


When to some onerous enterprise 
The crew did sweat and buckle 

No stirrup-cup was fillip like 
Your understanding chuckle. 


And everyone of the lot of us 
From Cal to the Fishing Banks 

Coveted one of your orchids more 
Than a rising vote of thanks. 


Tell it with tears if we'll never see their like again! 
M of E 


Convention Reports on Special Projects of Groups 


Departmental Library Clinic Questionnaire 


A Progress Report 


HE University and College Departmental 

Librarians Group concentrated its attention 
last year on the Departmental Library Clinic 
Questionnaire. Three hundred copies were mime- 
ographed and two hundred and fifteen were dis- 
tributed by June first. Thirty-five sets of answers 
have been received to date. 

The Questionnaire consists of one hundred and 
tinety-three questions covering the following 
phases of departmental library administration: 
Management and service; personnel; quarters, 
equipment, etc.; organization; discovery and 
selection of material; lending; information refer- 
ence and research service; publicity. It was pre- 
pared originally with the thought in mind of 





eventually preparing a manual for departmental 
libraries. Following are some of the reasons for 
desiring such a manual: 


1. To have information on departmental li- 
braries and a knowledge of practices and 
policies of departmental libraries by libra- 
rians themselves. 

2. To obtain such data that might serve to 
show that the departmental library is organ- 
ized to serve specialists in the field, but not 
to be run by them. 

3. To get the position of the departmental 
library from the point of view of the de- 
partmental librarian. 
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4. To place the departmental library in the 
library world. 
5. To gain prestige. 


If it is given the wholehearted backing of the 
University and College Departmental Librarians 
Group it should yield valuable guidance and sug- 
gestions for the special library within the college 
or university library. It is hoped that more de- 
partmental librarians will Godperate in answering 
the Questionnaire so that we will have a sufficient 
return or a substantial beginning for a manual or 
handbook of policies and practices, in order that 
some real benefits may be distributed among 
those who have coéperated. 

In order to have something tangible to present 
at Convention, as a result of the year’s work, a 
summary was prepared by Mr. Walter Haus- 
dorfer from answers to about eighty-two ques- 
tions. Copies of the summary were distributed so 
that the members of the group could see what 
sort of information would form the basis of a 
manual. It was explained that this did not repre- 
sent a complete summary, but that of a sample, 
and was intended to show the type of information 
available, to present suggestive problems that 
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may be used in a program of work for this group, 
and to reveal possible points to be covered as: 
manual. It was explained also that such answer 
chosen were those that could be readily taby. 
lated, not necessarily those that would be Most 
interesting or revealing, because the time avail. 
able between receipt of replies and the Conyep. 
tion was too short for a more extensive analysis, 
The following is quoted from the summary: 
“This is the first attempt to obtain facts about 
departmental libraries of all types. If we are more 
than passively interested in our common prob. 
lems we should give this project our wholehearted 
support.” After studying the summary presented, 
the members voted in favor of going ahead with 
the preparation of a manual or handbook of 
policies and practices, on the basis of results 
obtained from the Questionnaire. Mr. Walter 
Hausdorfer, Librarian of the School of Business 
Library, Columbia University, was appointed 
Chairman of ‘the committee to work on the 
manual. Mr. Hausdorfer is to appoint his own 
committee. 
Rose Boots, Chairman, 
University and College Departmental 
Librarians Group, 1935-1936, 


Notes on the Business Information Study 


A Report to the Public Business Librarians Group 


HE Business Information Study Committee 

represents a project sponsored by the Public 
Business Librarians Group of S. L. A. Its purpose 
is to discover the present methods in the use of 
printed business information by corporations and 
individuals, and to see to what extent training in 
the use of such information has been developed by 
universities and other educational institutions. 
The Group feels that such a study may sustain 
the general understanding of the use of informa- 
tion, by actual facts; or may develop aspects of 
the problem not yet grasped by the custodians of 
such information. 

The project and means to develop it were dis- 
cussed informally at the Group meeting in 1935, 
and the Group authorized the Committee Chair- 
man to develop the study. It was realized that no 
definite rules could be laid down for such a pro- 
gram. Its progress would depend on a number of 
factors. During the summer and early fall the 
chairman corresponded with a number of in- 
terested individuals about the project. This cor- 
respondence resulted in a meeting on November 
7, 1935 at Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
attended by: 

*Alexander, Mary Louise. Manager, Library- 
Research Department, Batten, Barton, Dur- 


stine & Osborn, New York. (Chairman, S. L. 
A. Trade Association Project) 

*Anderson, Martha. In charge of publications, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York 

Bemis, Dorothy. Librarian, The Lippincott Li- 
brary, Wharton School of Business, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Bonnell, Margaret. Assistant Librarian, Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York. 
(Chairman, S. L. A. Commerce Group) 

Brown, Mr. Stanley M. Associate Editor, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York 

Hoffman, Dr. G. Wright. Professor of Insurance, 
Wharton School of Business, University 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Hausdorfer, Walter. Librarian, Columbia Uni- 
versity, School of Business, New York 

*Manley, Marian C. Branch Librarian, Busines 
Branch of the Public Library, Newark, N. J. 

Martin, Mulford. Librarian, School of Com- 
merce, New York University, New York 

Metcalf, Dr. Henry C. Director, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel Administration, New York 

Payne, H. J. Executive Vice-President, Ass 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., New York 

*Powell, Leona. Chief, Research & Information 
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Bureau, American Management Association, 
New York 

Sawyer, Rollin A. Chief, Economics Division, 
New York Public Library 

*Whitehorne, Earl. Assistant Vice-President and 
Director of Public Relations, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York 

Whyte, Russell I. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Marketing Research & Service 
Division, Washington, D. C. 

The discussion showed the prevalence of a keen 
and widespread interest in the possibilities of this 
study. The sense of the meeting was that those 

t and others who had expressed active 
interest should be considered a general committee 
to develop some specific features. The university 
representatives were particularly keen in their 
interest, and, during the discussion, proposed 
that a questionnaire of this kind be used as a 
project for graduate students in the various busi- 
ness schools, such universities as Columbia, 
Pennsylvania and New York. 

Various types of questionnaires were discussed 
and illustrations considered. It was decided that 
each member send an illustration of the type of 
questionnaire he deemed suitable to the chair- 
man, to be revised. The approved form would be 
tested by the committee members by each one 
sending twenty or so to selected business men. 

The results of this experimental questionnaire 
were compiled, analyzed and discussed at a 
meeting at McGraw-Hill Publishing Company on 
April 29, 1936, attended by those starred and 
Chamberlin, Mrs. Mildred C. Reference As- 

sistant, Business Branch of the Public Library, 

Newark, N. J. 

Falk, A. T. Director, Bureau of Research & 
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Education, Advertising Federation of America, 

New York. 

At this conference the following points were 
decided: 

1. That a sub-committee should be appointed 
to prepare a questionnaire and plan for the 
university project. 

2. That the Commerce Group should feature 
discussion of this program at its meeting in 
Montreal and that data should be assembled from 
representative business libraries, showing their 
service to the organizations. 

3. That the most appropriate time for com- 
pleting and making public the result of this study 
was the probable joint conference of the S. L. A. 
and the A. L. A. in New York in June 1937. 

4. That prior to this convention, data com- 
piled and interpreted by the study should be 
assembled (a) through the university project; (b) 
through the activities of the Commerce Group of 
the Special Libraries Association; (c) through 
additional use of the mail questionnaire; (d) 
through a study of the patrons of the public busi- 
ness libraries as an indication of one type of 
business use. 

5. That tentative contacts with trade associa- 
tions for possible programs on this subject should 
be made in February or later. 

The sense of the meeting was that at least 
another year would be needed to gather and 
study data of this type. It was felt that the ma- 
terial so far produced showed great possibilities 
for the development of special libraries, and of 
business branches and departments in public 
libraries, and for stronger support of those al- 
ready established. 

Marian C. MANLEY, Chairman. 


Subject Heading Project 


Social Science Group 


HE vocabulary of social work has changed 

greatly in recent years, keeping pace with 
changing points of view about it. But subject 
headings for librarians to use in handling the 
books and pamphlets about social work, have 
lagged far behind. 

A Committee of the Social Science Group is 
Working on a list of terms gathered from about 
twenty sources (including those actually in use 
by libraries, standard indexes, etc.). A question- 
naire was sent out to 100 libraries listed in the 
Special Libraries Directory which carry material 
on subjects in the field of social welfare, including 
departmental collections in a few large public 
libraries and universities; and to three other 
groups covering 28 organizations; schools of 





social work; departments of social service in 
colleges and universities; and _ philanthropic 
foundations. 42 responses were received, most 
of which were accompanied by letters or mem- 
oranda, and a few by brief lists of subject head- 
ings. 

The list will be an auxiliary tool, and is being 
compiled to meet the needs of the special library, 
departmental collections in public and university 
libraries, and social agencies. Social workers are 
of course familiar with the subject matter, but 
may welcome the technical assistance which 
such a list would provide, in allied fields as well 
as their own. 

Another possibility opens up with the interest 
already shown in the project by a social work 
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executive, who furnished some very helpful 
suggestions, and stated that the list might be an 
aid to social workers in developing the standard- 
ization of terminology. 

The Committee believes that if this list is 


Publications of 


Abbe, Patience, Richard,and John. Around 
the world in eleven years. Stokes, N. Y. 
1936. 204 p. $2.00. 


A mad world with the high lights and shadows of chil- 
dren’s contacts reported in a delightfully outspoken and 
naive way. Many of the leading figures in journalistic, 
political and artistic circles are drawn into the narrative 
in piquant fashion. A delightful book and not without 
value for its picture of contemporary Europe. 


Angas, L. L. B. Investment for appreciation. 
Somerset Pub. Co., N. Y. 1936. 353 p. 
$5.00. 


An enlargement of the ideas in the author’s earlier and 
much discussed “Investment.’’ A repetition of the many 
basic rules for sound investing but expressed with some 
freshness and originality. Includes interesting comment 
on American investment services and some practical 
points on differences between English and American 
investment methods. No index. 


Baker, N. D., Hayes, C. J. H., Strauss, R. W., 
eds. American way. Willett, Clark & Co., 
Chicago. 1936. 165 p. $1.25. 


This study of human relations among Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews is based on the discussions at the 
Williamstown Institute of Human Relations. It includes 
contributions from many authorities and is a general 
guide to constructive activities and varying opinion. An 
excellent report of an important social movement. 


Bates, E. S. and Carlson, Oliver. Hearst, 
Lord of St. Simeon. Viking, N. Y. 1936. 
332 p. $3.00. 


This ‘‘unauthorized biography” gives in clear colors 
an arresting story. Without sensationalism, yet with due 
consideration of each aspect of a many sided career, the 
picture is presented of an inferiority complex as a chief 
factor in the career’s development. Bibliography. Com- 
plete index. Important in picturing current American 
conditions. 


Beasley, Norman. Frank Knox, American. 
Doubleday, Doran, N. Y. 1936. 184 p. 
$1.00. 


A conventional campaign biography of a candidate for 
public office, showing the many activities that have led 
to his current prominence. No index. 


Bemis, A. F. Evolving house. Volume III, 
Rational Design. Technology Press, Cam- 
bridge. 1936. 625 p. $4.00. 

This successor to “‘History of the Home” and “Eco- 
nomics of Shelter’”’ gives much information about change 
in construction technique. The author’s theory of cubical- 
modutor design is discussed at length. A series of state- 
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publicized through letters to social agencies and 
reviews in social work publications, it may bring 
about new and important contacts for the Speciaj 
Libraries Association. 

BEATRICE HAGER, Chairman, 


Special Interest 


ments illustrating and describing modern methods of 
construction are included. Not indexed. 


Borland, B. M. Philippe de Lasalle; his con. 
tribution to the textile industry of Lyons, 
Univ. of Chicago Press. 1936. 49 p. 13 ad- 
ditional plates. $1.50. 


A pleasantly written appreciation of the work of a 
master textile designer giving the background of his 
period, good descriptions of his style, and specific exam. 
ples of his works. Fine illustrations showing details of 
design. No bibliography, but documented throughout, 


Campbell, A. §. An introduction to country 
life. Princeton Univ. Press. 1936. 172 p, 


$1.50. 


A delightful book—clear, practical and _ specific, 
Chapters are devoted to selection and establishment of a 
farm and to the varieties of live stock and crops. The 
beginner is prepared for his problems and the practiced 
farmer reminded of different steps. Social as well as 
crop factors are considered. Lists of books for the farm 
child and for the farmer’s reference shelf are included. 
Each chapter refers to supplementary reading. The whole 
treatment is that of common-sense lightened by humor. 


Coffman, H. C. American foundations. Asso- 
ciation Press, N. Y. 1936. 213 p. $3.00. 


This study of the role foundations play in the child 
welfare movement has much useful data on the trends of 
foundation activity, both avowed and indirect. Consider- 
able analysis has been made of theory and opinion on 
foundation and community trust development. The 
treatment is fair and reasonably penetrating. Well docu- 
mented. Includes many outlines and tables. Good bibliog- 
raphy included. No index. 


Earp, W. F. The lord paramount. Dial Press, 
N. Y. 1936. 104 p. $1.50. 


A shrewd, able and strongly biased discussion of gov- 
ernment and taxation from the conservative point of view. 
Brief and pointed. Not indexed nor documented. 


Elliott, G. L. Women after forty. Holt, 

N. Y. 1936. 213 p. $1.25. 

A rather involved analysis of the psychological prob 
lems of this period. Through its many footnotes and 
references to over a hundred books on the same broad 
subject, it might serve as a guide to such literature. 
Not illustrated by case studies nor examples. List of 
books used in study is given. 


Fellows, M. H. Land of Little Rain. Wit- 
ston, Philadelphia. 1936. 121 p. $2.00. 


A story of Hopi Indian children written and illustrated 
by a teacher of young children who has also done dis 
tinguished work in anthropological research. The descrip 
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tion of activities, the illustrations of design, the general 
character of the book will make it helpful in certain 
museum work as well as in any work with children. 


Fischer, Louis. Baby and growing child. 
Funk & Wagnalls, N. Y. 1936. 260 p. $1.50. 


A clear, practical little book full of sound advice and 
specific instructions. The descriptions of symptoms and 
treatments are well done. 


Haynes, Williams. Men, money and mole- 
cules. Doubleday, Doran, Garden City. 
1936. 214 p. $1.50. 


An interesting, easily read story of the place of the 
chemical industry in the country’s development. A stimu- 
lating book for the layman. Well illustrated. Not indexed. 
Includes an American chemical chronology. 


Held, F. E. Life insurance correspondence. 
Life Office Management Association, 
N. Y. 1936. 209 p. $2.00. 


A book on correspondence that is clear, compact, well- 
arranged, as well as stimulating and intelligent. While 
primarily related to life insurance problems the text is 
yaluable in any consideration of the management of cor- 
respondence. 


Hetzel, F. W. Analyzing checking accounts 
scientifically. Bankers Pub. Co., Cam- 
bridge. 1936. 111 p. $3.50. 


A careful, detailed discussion of the necessity for 
sound service charges, based on study of individual ac- 
counts. Many illustrations of forms and procedure. No 
index. 


Lengyel, Emil. Millions of dictators. Funk 
& Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 1936. 283 p. $2.00. 


The point of view of different types in the larger 
European countries, England and the United States indi- 
cated through conversations on the political situation. 
Interesting in treatment. Helps to indicate general con- 
ditions and reactions. Somewhat colorless. 


Link, H. C. Return to religion. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1936. 181 p. $1.75. 


A refreshing book in which the shrewd psychology and 
sound commonsense of many religious precepts are 
brought home. Many case histories illustrating specific 
points. An excellent guide in dealing with difficult per- 
sonnel problems, stimulating in its suggestions for self 
mastery. 


Maritain, Jacques. Freedom in the modern 
world. Scribners, N. Y. 1936. 223 p. $2.00. 


The author who is one of the great figures of the 
Catholic intellectual renascence, and called one of the 
most powerful forces in contemporary philosophy dis- 
tusses that condition of society that seems to him de- 
structive of human personality and of true freedom. 


May, L. S. Crime’s nemesis. Macmillan, 
N. Y. 1936. 244 p. $2.00. 


: An able description of scientific methods used in the 
Investigation of crime. Free from sensationalism, and 
clear and comprehensive. One of the best books of the 
many recent titles in this field, 
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Mead, F. S. See these banners go. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. 1936. 273 p. $2.00. 
These glowing triumphant stories of the development 

of the Protestant churches in America are fascinating. 

They picture the churches’ contributions to education 

and advancement, as well as the immediate cause and 

result of actions in each denomination. A colorful record 
of religious organization. 


Milner, C. A. Dean of the small college. 
Christopher Pub. House, Boston. 1936. 
151 p. $1.75. 

An analysis of the functions of the dean in colleges of 
200 to 600 students. The available literature was con- 
sulted and data from a questionnaire compiled as a basis 
for the work. Interesting. Not indexed. List of deans 
replying to questionnaire included. 


Mursell, J. L. Streamline your mind. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. 1936. 254 p. $2.00. 
Another readable, constructive book on the art of 

thinking effectively. Neither new nor revolutionary but 

full of common sense. 


Neumeyer, M. H. and E. S. Leisure and rec- 
reation. Barnes, N. Y. 1936. 397 p. $3.00. 


An extensive analysis and listing of organized forms of 
recreation, their place in present day society, and com- 
prehensive listing of literature on all phases. Covers not 
only the history and philosophy of recreation here but also 
developments abroad. Painstaking but not stimulating. 


Newcomer, M. S. Bewildered patient. Hale, 
Cushman, Flint, Boston. 1936. 325 p. $1.75. 
A simple, practical discussion of health problems, and 
their ramifications. More inclusive than many books. In- 
cludes a particularly good chapter on the choice of a 
physician. Not indexed, but well arranged. 


Reeves, Earl, ed. Truth about the New Deal. 
Longmans, Green, N. Y. 1936. 117 p. $1.00. 
A collection of short articles based on interviews with 
Howard E. Coffin, Robert L. Lund and Charles W. 
Burkett. It forms a rather good illustration of plausible 
sophistry. Not indexed. 


Rudolph, H. J. Four million inquiries from 
magazine advertising. Columbia Univ. 
Press, N. Y. 1936. 101 p. $5.00. 

A detailed analysis showing that so many variables 
must be considered that any definite conclusions would 


be difficult to reach. Many tables given showing influ- 
ence of different factors in advertisement under con- 


sideration. Special attention given variations in the 
advertisement itself, the circulation, and extraneous 
forces. 


Smith, M. G. Special library problems. New 
Jersey Chapter, Special Libraries Associ- 
ation, 34 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 
1936. 20 p. 50¢. 


An account of the development of the New Jersey 
training course with a synopsis of the lectures and a 
bibliography of supplementary reading. 
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BOTH 


' deena ded 


BY THE A. L. A. 


Who’s Who in Commerce 
and Industry 





a combined Business ‘“Who’s Who” and 
Corporation Directory at a popular price; 
contains names and addresses and complete 
biographies of officers of 4,445 largest cor- 
porations and banks. Price $15.00 





Who’s Who Among 
Association Executives 


a list of important trade and professional 
associations, and biographical data relating 
to 2,700 of their secretaries and managers. 
Price $8.50 
Order from 


Institute for Research in Biography, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 





































cA History of 


PRINTING 


The Story of the Introduction of the 

Press and Its Influence in Its Early 

Years in Each State in the Union 
By 

DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


Four Volumes 


Volume II: The Middle-Atlantic 
States Now Ready 


Write for Prospectus 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 
62 West 45th Street, New York 





5 ALA Listings 


your library should have 


(_] Ghirardi—RADIO PHYSICS 
COURSE 


The standard text on the fundamentals of radio, 
electricity and sound. Read by thousands 
radio students the world over. Thorough. Un- 
derstandable. Concise. Authoritative. 972 pp. 
Over 500 illus. $4. 


(_] Ghirardi—MODERN RADIO 
SERVICING 


Explains exactly how to service radio receivers. 

Latest 1936 data and methods, complete with 

tables and diagrams. The only comprehensive 

book of its kind. 1300 pp. 706 illus. $5. 

_] Ghirardi—RADIO FIELD SERVICE 
DATA (2nd Edition) 


New, completely rewritten edition. Comprehensive, 
concentrated data for service men’s shop and field 
reference. Now over 400 pp. $2.50. 


[_] Lyford—YOUR INVENTION 
How to Protect and Merchandise It 


A layman’s guide-book to the securing and pro- 
motion of patents, trademarks and copyrights. 
128 pp. $1.50. 


(J Denton—SHORT-WAVE RADIO 
HANDBOOK 


Reference data on_ short-wave radio receiver 
construction by a foremost authority. 205 pp. 
-50. 


(All listed in A.L.A. Booklist) 
CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


RADIO & TECHNICAL PUBL. CO. 
45 Astor Place, New York, Dept. SL-106 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


THE NATIONALIZING OF 
BUSINESS, 1878-1898 
By IDA M. TARBELL, author of “The History of 
vp hee ped Oil Company, " “The Life of Abraham 


Miss ote ~ the conditions and events that laid 
the foundations of modern industrial capitalism in 
America. Forthcoming. 


" THE MIDDLE CLASSES: Then and 


Now 
By FRANKLIN C. PALM. 


© Achronological and political account of the part played 
~ by the middle classes in the development of western civili- 
» zation is made available in this book. Price $3.50. 


"VITAL PEACE 


_ By HENRY WICKHAM STEED. 


Henry Wickham Steed, who has done notable work as 
ye correspondent, editor, author and lecturer, brings 
‘toa head i in this book his lifelong study and absorbing in- 
terest in War — its nature, its place in international rela- 
tions, its meaning to civilization. Price $2.75. 


THE DISCUSSION OF HUMAN 
AFFAIRS 


By CHARLES A. BEARD, axzthor of “The Idea of 
National Interest,” “The Open Door at Home,”’ etc., 
and {with Mary R. Beard} “The Rise of American 
Civilization.”’ 
Novel in its approach and delightfully written, the book 
punctures, good-naturedly but often sharply, some of the 
pretensions and assumptions which are familiar in ordi- 
nary discussion of affairs and have long passed unchal- 
lenged. $1. 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 


By GROVER CLARK, author of “The Great Wall 
Crumbles,’ 

This book is the result of an attempt to find out whether 

colonies pay. Mr. Clark deals with such questions as the 

following: 

What has “‘a place in the sun”’ been worth to the nation 
that has claimed it? Is there substantial reality behind 
the idea that expansion of political control over the 
colonial areas is necessary to a growing nation? Or is this 
one of the great and costly fallacies? $2.50. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE 
SUPREME COURT 


By FELIX FRANKFURTER and JAMES M. 
LANDIS. Revised Edition by Felix Frankfurter 
and Henry M. Hart, Jr 


The revised edition of this book contains important new 
material bearing significantly upon the nature of the 
judicial process as exemplified in the Supreme Court. 

New and revised edition. Cloth. Forthcoming. 


THE THEORY OF THE LAND 
QUESTION 


By GEORGE RAYMOND GEIGER, author of 
The Philosophy of Henry George.” 
Written to show that the land question may offer a much- 
needed synthesis in economics that will deémphasize the 
purely technological and pro- or anti- “capitalistic” ap- 
proach that seems so to intrigue present-day writers. 
Forthcoming. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FEDERAL JUSTICE 


By HOMER CUMMINGS, Attorney General of 

the United States. 
Hitherto unwritten chapters from the files and records of 
the Office of the Attorney General and of the Department 
of Justice of the United States (1789-1936) are included 
in this intimate story of American law and life as it appears 
in the letters and papers of Presidents, cabinet officers 
and judges. Forthcoming. 


A HISTORY OF CURRENCY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By A. BARTON HEPBURN. With a Supplement 

by Neil Carothers. 
For more than thirty years Hepburn’s ‘‘History of Cur- 
rency in the United States”’ has been the standard work on 
the development of the money and banking systems of 
this country. Dr. Neil Carothers was asked to continue 
the story of American currency in a supplement recording 
the dramatic developments from 1923 to the present time. 
Forthcoming. 


SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS 


<4 SIR JAMES JEANS, F.R.S., SIR WILLIAM 

AG .M., F.R.S. PROFESSOR | ie 

BE PESTON: F.R.S., PROFESSOR E. MEL- 

LANBY, F.R. mt PROFES SOR J. B.S. HALDANE, 

F.R.S., and PROFESSOR JULIAN HUXLEY 

Six of England’s greatest scientists contribute chapters to 
this fascinating new book on the advance of science. 

Forthcoming. 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


By JOSEPH SCHAFER, Superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
Here is a comprehensive and timely survey of a great sub- 
ject. The author has written a non-statistical history of 
American agriculture as a domestic institution, with 
particular emphasis upon its progressive oni = oy 


Price $2.50. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE 
PACIFIC 
By GEORGE BIENSTOCK. 


Here is a survey of political and economic conditions in the 
western Pacific area from the point of view of a future 
struggle for control. Forthcoming. 


CATALYTIC REACTIONS AT 
HIGH PRESSURES AND 
TEMPERATURES 


By VLADIMIR N. IPATIEFF, Director of Chem#- 
cal Research for the Universal Oil Products Com- 
bany in come, and Professor of Chemistry at 
Northwestern University. 

This book will be of profound interest to everyone who 


has to do with the present and future of chemistry. 
Price $7.50- 


ACCIDENTS AND THEIR 
PREVENTION 
By H. M. VERNON. 


This book is the result of many years’ research into the 
causes of accidents in the home, in industry, and on the 
roads. Forthcoming. 
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The F. W. Faxon Company offers a 


complete, efficient magazine service 


Prose to Special Libraries. Send us a copy 


of your list for quotation. 


24 


Have you a copy of our Libra- 


Concord rians’ Guide? The 1936-37 edition 
- is in press. Free for the asking. 
New Hampshire s press. Free for the asking 


| 


SI 
S| 


Also, odd numbers of magazines, 


volumes or complete sets supplied 


‘. from our stock of over a million 
A ° 
magazines. 
Makers of Magazines and Books F : W. FAXON COMPANY 
of Distinction 83-91 Francis Street 


BACK BAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO 


AMERICAN STATE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 
By Augustus F. Kuhlman 


The University of Chicago Libraries, Document Section 


A provisional list of all officially published materials relating to American state constitutional 
conventions, such as journals, proceedings, minutes, debates, reports, documents, reports of 
majority and minority committees, also the proposed constitutions and those rejected. The 
adopted constitutions are not listed because they are available elsewhere, nor does the list 
include unofficially published materials, or proposals to amend constitutions with reference to 
special subjects, such as labor or school laws. 97p. pa. 1936. $1.25 postpaid 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF DOCUMENTS 


GUIDE TO THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS AND RELEASES OF FERA AND THE 
48 STATE RELIEF AGENCIES 


By Jerome K. Wilcox 


Chief, Acquisitions Division, Duke University Library 


A comprehensive list of all the official publications and releases, mimeographed, multigraphed, 
rotoprinted, printed, etc. for the use of relief workers, social workers and libraries. While many ©! 
those listed are no longer available for distribution, they may be found in the John Crerar Library 
in Chicago, the Library of Congress, and the Research Library of WPA (formerly FERA) in 


Washington, D. C. 95p. pa. 1936. $1.60 postpaid 2 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY se 
950-72 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y: 
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B WESTERMANN CO., Inc. 


Importers of Foreign Books 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS ARE 

GRANTED 25% PRICE REDUC- 

TION ON GERMAN BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 


24 West 48th Street 
New York 


Telephone, 
BRyant 9-5633 





PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


Authors, Feature Writers 
and Artists 


Let me help you find a reproduction of 
that subject you are trying to illustrate. 


5,000 SUBJECTS ON HAND 
Write to: REINHOLD T. PUSCH 
81 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 














=——— 








SPECIAL SUBJECTS for 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Large stock of 
OUT-OF-PRINT MATERIAL 


Careful, intelligent attention to 


WANT LISTS 


RICHARD S. WORMSER 
22 WEST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE— 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and 
Odd Back Copies 


Kindly place the name of our company in your 
file for future reference. At some time you may 
need some special article of reference that appears 
in magazines or journals. 
B. LOGIN & SON, INC. 
Established 1887 
29 East 21st Street, New York 
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SOVIET BOOKS 


Old Editions — Scientific Books and 
Magazines — Text Books — Maps — Art Reproductions — 
Soviet Novels in English 


Scientific Publications in English, French. German 


Feceabent Portes oF Gk SESS oo ik wk oo eee sc oa cans Subs. $4. vol. 
Acta Physicochimica (Theoretical Technical Chemistry) ....... $4. vol. (6 issues) 
Bulletin De L’ Institut de Metchnikoff................... 0. eee $3.50 year 
Bulletin de Biologie et de Medecine Experimentale U.S.S.R........... $4. year 


Popular Soviet newspapers, magazines in English 


Moscow News — Illustrated Weekly... 2.2.0.2... 0.00 cee cece eee eee $2. year 
en IN NN gg ie a ce alae ds eS Rls Sidon wc 4 ou Ree $8. year 
U.S.S.R. in Construction — Large Pictorial Monthly.................. $4. year 
Sovietland — Illus. Monthly — Soviet Life, Art, Literature............. $2. year 
Economic Survey — Monthly authentic information on Commerce, Indus- 

RPE TARBIGB 6.3.5 Gk v5 FS CAN a We Orta te 5c ee $3. year 
International Literature — Monthly: art, drama, stories, poetry......... $2. year 


Write for Catalog — Please Mention Subject 





Sole Representatives of Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga, Moscow 








magazines, newspapers; in Russian, English, French, German 


BOOKNIGA CORP. 


255 Sth Ave., New York City 
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A CORDIAL invitation is extended you 
to discuss ‘Life Plans’’ and the 
building of an income for the future. 


KATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 
Representative 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 
COlumbus 5-4773 
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Accident and Health 


also 
Life Insurance 


ROBERT F. HAASE 


250 West 57th Street New York 
Representing The Travelers Insurance Co, 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that you can save up to 
50% on standard merchandise? 


VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 


BENCO SALES COMPANY 


21 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
REctor 2-8843, 8844 

















POSITIONS 
WANTED 


For Librarians well 
qualified for all 
branches of library 
work. 


LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED 


For positions of 
any type in any 
part of the country. 
This service is free. 





Write immediately to Dept. C 


The American Librarians’ Agency 
WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 





00 0090000 |) 


LETTERING 
of 
LIBRARY BOOKS 
and 
PERIODICALS 


Proper LETTERING of Library 
Books and Periodicals requires 
SKILL that can be obtained only 
thru years of experience. 

The DOUBLE lay-on method 
used by us is YOUR assurance 
that our GOLD LETTERING 
will NOT wear off. 


The 


L. A. WELLS 
Library Bindery 


Waltham, Massachusetts 
Established 1908 
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DESS & TALAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
213 EAST 144th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


We Know How— 


For over thirty years we have 
been doing one _ thing — re- 
binding library books. In the 
experienced hands of our crafts- 
men you can feel sure that any 
book receives a strong, beauti- 
ful, appropriate binding. Don’t 
forget, the best costs no more. 








A trial order will convince you 








Specialists in 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 
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LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 
tical. 
H 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 








Wituram H. Rapemagxsrs, President | 
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Accuracy + Speed + Quality 


Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION *» LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3448-49-50 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 
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CHAPTER OFFICERS FOR 1936-1937 











ALBANY CAPITOL DISTRICT CHAPTER — President, Mrs. Ida G. Smith, The Delaware and Hudson Rai i 
Corporation, Albany; Vice-President, Harriet R. Peck, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy; Secretary. 
Mildred Guffin, Post Office Box 4, Voorheesville 


BALTIMORE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Olive E. Batchelder, 614 Park Avenue, Balti 
Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Fagin, University of Baltimore Library, 847 North Howard Street, Baltimore; Secretary. 
Treasurer, Ruth E. King, Central Research Library, Maryland Casualty Company, 701 West Fortieth Street, Baltimon 


BOSTON CHAPTER — President, Richard G. Hensley, Reference Division, Boston Public Library, Boston; Vice-Pres, 
dent, Elinor Gregory, Boston Athenaeum, 1014 Beacon Street, Boston; Secretary-Treasurer, Ethel Borden 
Massachusetts State Library, State House, Boston; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Mary R. Walsh, Houghton Miffig 
Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER — President, Vera Woeste, Hamilton County Law Library, County Court House, Cincinnay 
Vice-President, Dr. Jessie Louise Cameron, Department of Lithographic Research, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
Secretary, Mrs. Carmenina Tomassini, Medical College Library, University of Cincinnati, Eden and Bethesda Avenues, 
Cincinnati; Treasurer, Edith M. Spicer, Research Library, The Christ Hospital, Mount Auburn, Cincinnati 


CLEVELAND CHAPTER — President, Emma M. Boyer, Investment Analysis Department, The National City Bankg 
Cleveland, Euclid Avenue and East Sixth Street, Cleveland; Vice-President, Frank Suhadolnik, John Carroll Uni. 
versity, University Heights, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Arnott, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company, 75 
Public Square, Cleveland 


CONNECTICUT CHAPTER — President, Leslie Reid French, Catalog Department, Connecticut State Library, Har 
ford; Vice-President, Mrs. Grace Child Bevan, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company, 79 Elm Street, Hartions 
Secretary-Treasurer, Anne Newman, Technology Department, Bridgeport Public Library, Bridgeport 


ILLINOIS CHAPTER — President, Mrs. Lucile L. Keck, Joint Reference Library, 850 East Fifty-eighth Street, Chicago: 
Vice-President, Marion Rawls, Burnham Library of Architecture, The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago; Secretar 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ruth Parks, National Safety Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


MICHIGAN CHAPTER — President, Mrs. Esther N. Hooper, The George B. Catlin Memorial Library, The Detroit New, 
Detroit; Vice-President, Floyd J. Miller, Editor, The Daily Tribune, 504 South Washington Street, Royal Oak; Secretary, 
Mary Ann Lowell, Michigan Bell Telephone Company, Detroit; Treasurer, Mildred Treat, Campbell-Ewald Company, 
General Motors Building, 13th floor, 3044 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER — President, Mary M. Marshall, Marquette University, Johnston Hall, 1131 West Wisconss 
Avenue, Milwaukee; Vice-President, Erna F. Schneider, Morris F. Fox and Company, 753 North Water Street, Mik 
waukee; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Terry, Milwaukee Municipal Reference Library, City Hall, Milwaukee 


MONTREAL SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION — President, Beatrice V. Simon, Medical Library, McGill 
University, 3540 University Street, Montreal; Vice-President, T. V. Mounteer, Executive Department, Bell Telephom 
Company of Canada, 1050 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal; Secretary, Constance B. Brown, The Royal Bank of Canada 
Library, 360 St. James Street West, Montreal; Treasurer, Mary Currie, Investment Library, Sun Life Assurance Com 
pany of Canada, Dominion Square, Montreal 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER — President, Alma C. Mitchill, Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 80 Park Place, 
Newark; Vice-President, Elizabeth Joy Cole, The Calco Chemical Company, Inc., Bound Brook; Recording Secretary, 
Elizabeth Kiessling, 270 Handy Street, New Brunswick; Financial Secretary, M. Beth Hart, Standard Oil Development 
Company, Post Office Box 243, Elizabeth 


NEW YORK CHAPTER — President, Mary Pierson McLean, The American Bankers Association, 22 East Fortieth 
Street, New York; Vice-President, Grace P. Thornton, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York; Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth W. Lott, Methodist Episcopal Church Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES COUNCIL OF PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY — Chairman, W. L. Robinson, Public 
Relations Division, The Automobile Club of Philadelphia, 23 South Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia; Vice-Chairmas, 
Mrs. Charlotte Noyes Taylor, Chemical Department, Experimental Station, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware; Secretary, Helen M. Rankin, The Free Library of Philadelphia, Logan Square, 
delphia; Treasurer, Laura E. Hanson, American Philosophical Society, 222 Drexel Building, Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER — President, Edith Portman, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Thackery Avenue and 
O'Hara Street, Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mrs. Vivian J. MacDonald, Aluminum Research Laboratories, Aluminum 
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